Motorists stopping in the rest area on 
IH 35 near Salado pause in the foyer of 
the. comfort station for a highway map 
and a glance at the Brazos Travel Trail. 
These display boards carry state and area 
travel information and dispense free state 
_ highway maps. Photograph by Jack Lewis 
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About Our Cover 

State Highway 21 skirts the northwest side of the 2100-acre 
Bastrop State Park, shaded by the strange ‘‘Lost Pines’’—an 
isolated area of stately pine trees almost 100 miles from the 
pine forests of East Texas. Photograph by Jack Lewis 
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March heralds the beginning of the flower shows and trails 
in Texas, especially for the dogwood, azalea, and blue- 
bonnet. One of the most beautiful sites for azaleas, and 
other plants, is the Botanic Gardens (back cover) in Fort 
Worth. This garden is a library of 150,000 living plants 
representing 2,500 species, displayed in both formal and 
natural settings. Photograph by Jack Lewis 
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PANORAMA... 


otorists traveling IH 30 just east of District 18 

headquarters in Dallas County are encounter- 
ing an eye-catching sight—graceful, one-legged bents 
standing tall and topped by long, curving lines of steel 
girders that crisscross the highway. 

This is the site of the Department’s first pylon inter- 
change, featuring a pylon in the center that stands 73 
feet high and supports the third and fourth levels of 
the directional roadways. A similar interchange is 
being built to the south at the intersection of IH 20 
and IH 635. Both are in one contract that totals 
$12.7 million. There is a third interchange still farther 
south on IH 635 and US 175 that will cost approxi- 
mately $6.5 million. Length of the two projects is 
about 10 miles. Cecil Ruby Company of Austin is 
the contractor for both jobs. 

But the cost fades into the background when one 
beholds what many consider the most beautiful struc- 
tures ever built on the Texas highway system. 

“Amateur photographers have had a field day here,” 
says Resident Engineer R. O. Henley, who supervises 
construction at all three sites. “These interchanges 
have been a point of interest in this area. The central 
pylon as well as the curving alignment provide a strik- 
ing view for photography. The single-column bents 
in the interchange give a pleasing, open effect to the 
substructure, allowing the traveling public a good 
view from every angle.” 

Henley said local newspapers and several maga- 
zines have run pictures and articles of the interchanges. 

The focal point of the three interchanges is the big 
pylon itself. Each foundation contains nine 48-inch 
drilled shafts and a spread footing on each shaft that 
is five feet thick and 21 feet square. Pylon cantilever 
caps support four roadways that are used to inter- 
change traffic on the intersecting highways. 

Construction is progressing on schedule and Henley 
believes the interchange at IH 635-IH 30 will be open 
to traffic by December. The other two should open 
EE shortly afterward, he added. @ 


Tall T-bents at the IH 30-IH 635 interchange support the top two 
directional roadways and dwarf a pickup and trailer beneath. T-bents 
here are about 66 feet high and the span from the bents to the pylon 
(center) is a maximum of 110 feet, six inches. 


PYLON 
PANORAMA... 


(Left) CHECK ‘EM OVER—R. O. Henley (left), 
supervising resident engineer, and Engineer- 
ing Technician Clifford M. Santerre inspect 
the IH 30-IH 635 interchange project in Dallas 
County. Behind them is the 73-foot high cen- 
tral pylon with the top level 40-inch girders 
in place. Santerre is chief inspector for three 
pylon interchange projects along IH 635. 
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(Lower left) Engineering Technician Fleming 
Ts ae Phillips Jr. kneels on the third level on the 
giant pylon as he checks grade calculations. 
R. O. Henley gives much of the credit for 
accurate construction of the interchange to 
Phillips’ efforts. 


(Right) Forty-inch steel girders are in place 
on the fourth level of the 1H 30-IH 635 inter- 
change. Third level structural steel is being 
placed at the left. 1H 635 is at ground level 
and 1H 30 at the second level. 


(Lower center) Girders are hoisted into place 
on the third levél. Maximum girder depth is 
72 inches with a maximum span of 192 feet, 
six inches. Second level girders are at right. 


(Lower right) Slabs are poured on prestressed 
beams. The steel framework is a traveling 
bridge used as a scaffolding so the underside 
can be rubbed and forms can be removed. 
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R. ©. Henley inspects the third pylon inter- 
change. It is 77 feet high, eight feet square 
at the bottom and six feet at the top. The 
third-level cap is 51 feet, eight inches above 
ground level. 


(Left) Four rigs are required to lift third- 
level girders into place at the IH 20- 1H 635 
interchange. Girders are fabricated with 
built-in curve. 


UP IN THE AiR—vjhese T-bents at the inter- 
section of IH 20 and IH 635 look as if they 
have no place te go, but they are headed 
for connection with the central pylon. 
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By GEORGE FINLEY 


Mr. Finley worked for the Highway Depart- 
ment from 1927 until 1950, when he retired 
in Austin as maintenance engineer. He 
served as district engineer in Alpine, Pecos, 
and Corpus Christi. Mr. Finley has written 
about his early experiences in past issues of 
Texas Highways. 


oon after oil was discovered in 
Winkler County, the district 
highway office in Alpine received in- 
structions from the Austin office to 
make a survey for a highway from 
Kermit to Monahans. We were short 
of resident engineers so Cavett Love 
came out from the Austin office to 
make the survey and draft the plans. 
I am sure quite a few of you old- 
timers remember Cavett Love. He 
was not only a good engineer but he 
was a good man. 
About the time the contract was 
let for a completed job, he received 
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instructions to make a survey from 
Pyote to Wink, then on to Kermit. 
When the survey was finished, only 
unit one was let in the first contract, 
and when that was finished, unit two 
would be let. A mule and fresno con- 
tractor was the low bidder on unit one. 
I think that this was the last mule and 
fresno outfit to do any work in our 
district. 

A short time after the contractor 
started to work, I went over to his 
camp which was located a few miles 
north of Pyote. When I arrived at his 
camp about two in the afternoon, the 
old night watchman was coming out 
of his tent. He told me the contractor 
had gone to Big Spring and would not 
be back until the following day. After 
talking with the night watchman 
awhile, I saw that he “just wanted to 
talk.” Since I had a little time, I 


listened to his story and this is what 
he said. 

I have not always been an old man. 
When I was young I was just as tough 
as any of them mule skinners out there 
on the job. I was brought up in and 
around Pyote and when I was a fairly 
good-sized kid I started to work on a 
ranch as a horse wrangler. When I 
grew older, I graduated into a cow- 
puncher and I could ride almost any 
horse the foreman roped out for me. 

One spring it looked like I could 
not get a job. The whole country was 
dry, the cattle were all poor and most 
of the ranchers needed extra men but 
were all short on money. I used to 
hang around the T&P depot and 
watch the trains go through. Very 
few of them ever stopped at Pyote. 
One day I saw a horse buyer go into 
the depot. I heard him tell the agent 
that he had bought a carload of horses 
and that the horses would be in Pyote 
the next day about noon. He wanted 
to order a 40-foot stock car to ship 
the horses to Hope, Arkansas. The 
agent went to his little dash-and-dot 
machine and began talking to the dis- 
patcher. He came back to the horse 
buyer and told him that an eastbound 
freight train with the 40-foot stockcar 
would be in Pyote about two o’clock 
the next day. I asked for a job and 
the buyer said “Okay.” 

About noon the next day the rancher 
from New Mexico showed up with 
the horses. The horse buyer counted 
the horses, then paid the rancher in 
cash. It was the most money I had 
ever seen in my whole life! When I 
got on the caboose with my little 
valise, the horse buyer called to me 
and said, “Ill catch the evening pas- 
senger train and be in Hope when you 
get there with the horses.” 

On the afternoon of the second or 
third day we arrived at Hope and the 
first man that I saw, sitting on the 
stock-pen fence, was the horse buyer. 
We unloaded the horses. All of them 
had made the trip without a scratch. 
There was plenty of good, fresh water 
in the stock pens and several bales of 
hay. When we had scattered the hay 
and watered the horses, the horse 


buyer told me he had found a place 
for me to stay in the house across the 
road. 

I got my little valise, went over to 
the house, and knocked on the door. 
When the lady came to the door she 
said, “We have been expecting you. 
Your room is out in the barn. It is 
a nice room and you will find water 
and everything convenient there. 
Supper will be ready in about an 
hour.” The way I felt I would be 
ready for it! On that freight train I 
did not have much chance to eat! 

When I went into the dining room I 
saw that the woman had four girls. 
One was grown, the next one was 
nearly grown, and the other two just 
“frying size.’ The supper was good 
and I certainly enjoyed it. When I 
had finished eating, the oldest girl 
said to me, “We are going over to 
Mrs. Smith’s tonight to a dance. It 
is only about a mile and we usually 
walk. Would you like to go? I 
thanked her for the invitation and 
accepted. I also told her that I liked 
to dance better than anything. 

After the dishes were washed and 
dried, all the girls were ready to go. 
The oldest girl said, “We'll have to 
go by the pumpkin patch.” Then I 
asked, ‘“What’s the pumpkin patch 
got to do with going to a dance?” 

“We'll get some pumpkins to pay 
the fiddler,’ she answered. So we 
all went by the patch and each girl got 
a medium-sized pumpkin. I thought 
that I should get one, too, so I selected 
the biggest one I could find. Before 
we got to Mrs. Smith’s that pumpkin 
began to get very heavy, and I wished 
I had not been so liberal with other 
people’s property! 

When we arrived at Mrs. Smith’s, 
the two younger girls were in the lead. 
They pushed open the door. The 
fiddler was sitting in the corner of the 
room — his fiddle and bow in his 
left hand. The two girls scooted their 
pumpkins across the floor to the 
fiddler. He caught the pumpkins 
with his right hand and pushed them 
behind his chair. The two older 
girls were next and then my turn 
came. 


I gave that big pumpkin a mighty 
shove and it went scooting across the 
floor like it was greased. The fiddler 
caught the big pumpkin and pushed it 
behind his chair; then two small pump- 
kins, each about the size of a saucer 
came whizzing back to me. I said 
to the oldest girl, “What are these 
for?” She said, “Silly, that’s your 
change!” When she called me “silly” 
it riled me up a little, but she looked 
so nice I could not be mad at her very 
long. 

I believe I had the best time of my 
life at that dance with all four of the 
girls, but U liked dancing with the 
oldest one best. I was a pretty good 
fiddler those days, too, so I rested the 
fiddler two or three times. One time 
when I was playing a good old Texas 
tune, the two young girls did a fancy 
dance. I did not know where they 
had learned to do such dancing but 
surely not in Hope, Arkansas. 

Early next morning the horse sale 
started. When a farmer would come 
into the pen and ask about a particular 
horse, I would rope the horse and lead 
him out. Every time I did I felt like 
I was leading that horse to his doom. 
The horses all carried one brand and 
were in good condition, so I knew they 
had been on a good pasture. It is 
true that these horses had probably 
been ridden hard once or twice a 
week, but they were old and could no 
longer “turn on a dime.” 

In Arkansas their lives would be 
very different. They would have to 
pull a double shovel up and down 
cotton rows for the rest of their lives. 
At night they would be tied to a pine 
sapling with a few nubbins to eat — 
and no hay. Very few people have 
any great love for an old horse — or 
an old man either! 

By noon all the horses had been 
sold. That afternoon the horse buyer 
paid me off. He allowed me two 
days time to get home on, gave me a 
few extra dollars for food, and then 
gave me a ten dollar bill. He said 
I had been quite a help to him and he 
wanted to show his appreciation. 

When I got home,my mother told 
me it had rained almost every day 


since I had been gone. This was very 
unusual for that part of West Texas. 
My mother also told me that two 
ranchers wanted me to go to work for 
them. I went to work at the place I 
knew to be a good outfit. 

After I got settled in my new job, I 
wrote a letter to that oldest girl in 
Hope and in a few days I got an 
answer. I began saving my money 
and the following Christmas I went 
back to Hope to see that girl. I went 
again in the spring, married her, and 
brought her to Pyote to live. 

I came home from work one day 
and she told me she had climbed the 
windmill tower that morning, looked 
in every direction as far as she could 
see, and there was not a single tree in 
sight. One day a peddler came along. 
He had some knotty little trees in the 
back of his wagon and I bought one. 
We set the tree out in our front yard, 
and mister, you should have seen that 
little tree grow! In a few years that 
tree was higher than the house, and 
it made a beautiful shade. My wife 
always enjoyed sitting in the shade 
of this tree in the summer, until she 
passed away a few years ago. 

Well, I just heard the quitting bell 
out on the grade. I always like to be 
down at the corral when them skinners 
bring in the teams. I always like to 
see that there is plenty of fresh water 
in the troughs, feed in the feed boxes, 
and lots of hay in the mangers. I also 
like to see that them skinners hang 
the harness up on the racks that the 
boss had made for the harness, that 
each mule’s collar is hung on one 
hame and his bridge on the other. 
At night I always look at all the col- 
lars to see if there are any bumps on 
them. I always thought that a mule 
pulling hard all day with a lump on 
the collar would be like a man walking 
all day with a small rock in his boot. 

Well, so long mister. Dve enjoyed 
talking to you, and I'll tell the boss to 
phone you tomorrow when he gets 
back. 

Then he ambled off to the corral to 
wait for the skinners and I ambled 
over to my car, got in, and started 
home. @ 


he Texas Highway Department 

must actively seek new person- 
nel, State Highway Engineer J. C. 
Dingwall told Department leaders at 
the Short Course in November. He 
warned that no longer can Depart- 
ment supervisors sit back and wait for 
qualified people. 

That same day three men from 
District 13 decided to do something 
about their manpower shortage. ‘Tak- 
ing Dingwall’s words to heart, District 
Engineer Carl Ramert, his assistant 
Earl Wyatt, and Right of Way Ap- 
praiser Ralph Rinn came up with a 
highway careers conference —— the 
first ever held at a district headquar- 
ters. (District personnel usually go 
to high schools and colleges to re- 
cruit.) 

In less than two months, Wyatt, 
Ramert, and other headquarters per- 
sonnel in Yoakum were ready to pre- 
sent their story to career counselors, 
principals, and superintendents. The 
first conference was held January 3, 
and district officials considered it an 
unqualified success. 

“We had no idea the schools would 
react as well as they did,” said Ram- 
ert. 

Nineteen attended the first meet- 
ing. A second conference February 
4 drew 21 people. Ramert said the 
second meeting completed coverage 
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of the major schools in the district, in- 
cluding Wharton Junior College and 
Victoria Junior College. 

“We learned that most schools are 
very active in career counseling,” says 
Ramert, “but they didn’t know what 
sort of careers the Highway Depart- 
ment has to offer. Most of them said 
they had never recommended the De- 
partment as a career.” 

In the past, Ramert explained, 
supervisors recruited by word of 
mouth in their areas. In the last 
decade, however, this has proved in- 
effective. Then district supervisors 
tried calling local high schools for 
prospective employees. Nothing. Next 
the district tried advertising in the 
newspapers. Still nothing. Now the 
personnel shortage nears the critical 
stage. Ramert hopes the new careers 
conference will help solve this dilem- 
ma. 

The program for the conference 
was relatively simple: A welcome by 
the district engineer and a brief out- 
line of highway projects under con- 
struction and those scheduled for the 
future; an explanation of the purpose 
of the conference by the assistant 
district engineer, who outlined the 
areas of work; a showing of the De- 
partment film, “Texas Builds a High- 
way ; a tour of district facilities; a 
panel presentation of various job op- 
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portunities; and a question and answer 
period. 

A guide for counselors was handed 
to each person registering. The folder 
contained a directory of key head- 
quarters personnel, resident engineers, 
and maintenance foremen; an outline 
of employee qualifications and bene- 
fits; an employment application; a 
description of the student cooperative 
program; and a district highway map. 

The afternoon session got down to 
specifics. A five-man panel explained 
the varied tasks under such categories 
as maintenance, civil engineering, res- 
idencies, clerical and accounting, and 
right of way. 

Vernon Matusek, supervising main- 
tenance engineer, told conference 
members that maintenance ranks sec- 
ond to construction in total expendi- 
tures, and that maintenance operations 
include such tasks as building boat 
ramps and roadside parks, striping 
highways, erecting signs and signal 
lights, and landscaping rights of way, 
not to mention the usual jobs of patch- 
ing and seal coat work. Matusek then 
pointed out the importance, qualifica- 
tions, and responsibilities of the main- 
tenance foreman. He stressed that 
core drill operators, carpenters, 
plumbers, electricians, equipment op- 
erators, clerks, and radio technicians 
are also needed. 
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CAREERS CONFERENCE-- 


Resident Engineer Melvin Rylander 
of Port Lavaca said that technicians 
in the future will have to be better 
educated. Five years ago, Rylander 
recalled, most highway design work 
was done by hand, using computers 
only rarely. Today, over SO per cent 
of design calculations are programmed 
through the computer — and he pre- 
dicts it will be 90 per cent in the 
future. 

“Much of this work is done by the 
engineering technicians,” said Ry- 
lander. “Jhey must be able to use 
complex instruments to make precise 
measurements and then compute the 
results with fairly complicated mathe- 
matical calculations. Technicians of 
the future must have more math, 
physics, and a greater knowledge of 
general education, more English, 
communications, psychology, and man- 
agement.” 

Rylander told the group that the 
Department had best results with 
graduates having an academic rather 
than vocational background, particu- 
larly those with schooling in mathe- 
matics, science, and English. 

“The draftsman and the designer 
are the most difficult to train,” Ry- 
lander explained. “Women are very 
good at lettering and they are atten- 
tive to details. I believe the trend 
will be toward more draftswomen in 
the residencies.” Rylander urged 
counselors to recommend Cte as 
a career. 

Chief Accountant J. D. Vogt ex- 
plained the need for clerical and ac- 
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counting positions within the district. 
Occasionally, he said, the district hires 
temporary employees in these fields. 

Laboratory Engineer Billy Neeley 
told the counselors how he felt about 
working for the Highway Department. 

“Being employed with the Texas 
Highway Department has been an im- 
portant part of my life. There is a 
good feeling among the employees— 
call it esprit de corps, if you will. A 
professor from Texas A&M, who had 
lectured at a supervisory training 
course, once told us, I’ve never seen 
so many people work so hard for so 
many years at such low pay and do 
as good a job as you people in the 
Highway Department. I don’t know 
what you’ve got, but if I could bottle 
it, ’d make a million dollars.’ ” 

Neeley outlined the requirements 
for becoming a licensed engineer and 
described some of the engineering 
fields in the Department: surveying, 
hydraulics, structural design, highway 
engineering, traffic engineering, and 
materials and testing. He explained 
the student cooperative plan whereby 
two civil engineering students can 
take turns alternating between col- 
lege and working with the Department. 

‘And it is not mandatory that they 
go to work with the Department after 
graduation, as it is with some private 
industries.” 

Right of Way Appraiser Ralph Rinn 
talked about career opportunities in 
right of way work. He told them that 
before 1956 when the Interstate sys- 
tem was authorized by Congress the 


Highway Department was furnished 
tight of way by the counties or cities 


free and clear. ‘Today, the distinc: 
needs negotiators in acquiring right 
of way for Interstate highways and for 
contacts with the counties and cities. 
Rinn said a negotiator should have a 


diversified background and the district _ 


has facilities to train him. There isa 


need for administrative personnel to — 
advise counties and cities of right of 


way procedures, and in land acquisi- — 
tion, contract agreements, reimburse- 
ments, utility adjustne and a . 
provements. 3 

Utility agents work with the coun- / 
ties and utility companies, Rinn said, 


and experience is preferred as well as — 


some specialized education. But these 
agents can be trained by the district, 
he added. 

Rinn said there will be a greater 
demand for ROW agents and ap- 
praisers because the Department is in- 
creasing its participation with cities and 
counties in building more highways. 

After panel presentations, coun- 
selors asked questions and commented 
about the Department and its facili- 
ties. Some said: “I didn’t know you 
had so much here . . “We learned 
alot... 1 didnt be there were 
so many kinds of jobs available with 
the Highway Department.” : 

Later, Henry E. Kalich, counselor 
of the Hallettsville schools, wrote, 
“You and your staff are to be con- 
gratulated on a successful and well 
organized program for the workshop. 
I learned a few things about the High- 


way Department that I did not know 
before. If the governmental and bus- 
iness people of this state would hold 
more meetings like this, we certainly 
could do a better job of informing our 


Twenty-one counselors, in search of careers for their students, listen as Earl Wyatt 
students on various jobs and careers describes some of the various kinds of jobs the Department has to offer. 


available to them. If in the future I 
find a student who is worthy of em- 
ployment or training, I will send or 
recommend him to you and your 
staff.” 

Earl Wyatt has a few words of ad- 
vice for districts interested in holding 


a careers conference. SOIL TESTS—tLaboratory Engineer Billy Neeley gives counselors a guided four of the 
‘““After the initial letter to high district's laboratory facilities. Afterward, several counselors remarked that they had 
no idea road building was so scientific. 


schools and colleges, follow it up with 
a reminder card. If we hadn’t done 
this, some of the counselors admitted 
they would have forgotten about it.” 

Wyatt said a dry run by the panel 
is important, too. That is where 
presentations can be boiled down to 
essentials and members can criticize 
each other’s presentations. (As a joke, 
panel members lambasted Wyatt after 
his presentation. He explained that 
when he had asked for criticism he 
had meant favorable criticism.) 

It will probably be two years before 
District 13 holds another such con- 
ference. 

“We've made it known to the 
schools that we’re available for career- 
day presentations and consultations,” 
says Carl Ramert. “We’re looking 
forward to working more closely with 
them. In the past we’ve talked only 
about civil engineering careers. From 
now on, we will talk to vocational 
people, too.” if 


SOS From Viet Nam 


In mid-December, District 17 re- 
ceived a letter from a soldier in Viet 
Nam, First Lieutenant William F. 
Nagy, who hoped the Highway De- 
partment could “shed some light on 
our problem” with clay lime stabiliza- 
tion. 

Nagy worked in the Grimes County 
resident engineer’s office as an en- 
gineering assistant for a short period 
before entering the army. 

Nagy and his compadres in the 
Headquarters 36th Engineer Battalion 
(construction) had orders to build a 
32-foot wide road from Vinh Long to 
Ba Cang. 

“This is the heart of the rice-pro- 
ducing industry,” wrote Nagy. “The 
road is going to be built across the rice 
paddies which are presently under 
four inches of water. We plan to 
stabilize the last 21 inches with lime, 
and the last six inches will be a clay 
lime cement stabilization process. 
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“Our problem is that we are not 
too familiar with the process of clay 
lime stabilization.” 

After turning over the problem to 
District Laboratory Engineer Robert 
E. Long for analysis, District Engineer 
Joe Hanover answered Nagy. At- 
taching several publications dealing 
with clay lime stabilization, Hanover 
noted that District 17’s use of soil- 
cement has been limited mostly to 
small maintenance projects. He added 
that neighboring districts use from 6 
to 9 per cent by weight, depending 
on the soil type on contract projects. 

“With four inches of water cover- 
ing the proposed location, it appears 
that you will need to give proper 
drainage of the roadbed your first 
consideration. Stabilized soils can- 
not withstand large deflections in the 
subgrade material without cracking,” 
stated Hanover. “Therefore, your 
embankment should be as stable as 


possible before stabilization is at- 
tempted. If you have not done so 
already, we recommend that labora- 
tory specimens be molded to check 
the strength improvement in the native 
soils utilizing these stabilizing agents.” 

Hanover concluded by _ wishing 
Nagy “every success in the construc- 
tion project.” 

In notifying Texas Highways about 
the correspondence, Hanover said, 
“Frequently, various counties and 
cities seek our comments and recom- 
mendations regarding road construc- 
tion and maintenance. However, this 
is the first time we recall having re- 
ceived a request for advice concerning 
the construction of a road in the 
Mekong Delta area of Viet Nam. 
The Highway Department has no 
doubt previously influenced construc- 
tion activities in Viet Nam because 
many former experienced employees 
have served there.” @ 


“Mud, Mud, and More Mud’ 


Construction problems common to 
highway engineers in Texas seem in- 
consequential compared to projects 
challenging US servicemen in Viet 
Nam. 

The Castle Courier, an army news- 
paper published in Viet Nam for mili- 
tary personnel, is a potporri of proj- 
ects being undertaken in that war-torn 
country. ‘The paper carries story after 
story of engineering assignments com- 
pleted — despite heavy rains, Viet 
Cong attacks, and impossible terrain. 

For instance, in less than 24 hours, 
US army engineers repaired a con- 
crete culvert destroyed the night before 
by the Viet Cong near Tay Ninh. 

“A 10-foot gap had been blown 
from the culvert, a 12-by 30-foot 
piece of concrete lay imbedded in the 
center of the stream and the abutments 
had been rendered useless. 

“Using explosive charges to break 
the slab into small pieces, the en- 
gineers then dredged the stream by 
hand to remove the buried pieces of 
concrete. With the dredging com- 
plete, the soldiers rebuilt the culvert,” 
concluded the reporter. 

One short article reported an end 
of “snarled traffic and wasted hours” 
was in sight as army engineers put 
finishing touches on the Bien Hoah 
bypass. 

“To insure a_ stabilized roadbase 
through mucky rice paddies and an 
old rubber plantation, Company D of 
the 46th Engineer Battalion has 
dumped more than 25,000 cubic yards 
of laterite and 20,000 cubic yards of 
rock along the three-mile stretch.” 

Another article described the frus- 
tration and problems of a company 
trying to keep Highway 512 open at 
Dak To. 

Said the company commander, 
“That problem is mud, mud, and more 
mud. In about one week, the bottom 
fell out of this world.” 

A first lieutenant pointed to a pool 


of mud in the road saying, ‘Water 
buffaloes died in there. They got 
stuck and couldn’t get out.” 

Two lightweight bridges, the only 
obstacles to passage of convoys before 
the rains, were replaced by a 120-foot 
steel girder panel bridge and an 80- 
foot wooden timber trestle bridge. 

“When the heavy rains first started, 
constant grading kept the roads open,” 
reported the writer, “but it was found 
that the low places could not be main- 
tained with heavy equipment. En- 
gineers . . . turned to a roadway ex- 
pedient of planking and logs to provide 
a corduroy effect. 

“As the road got worse, bulldozers 
were used chiefly as convoy movers. 
They pulled truck after truck through 
the thick mud to keep the nearby 
173rd Airborne Brigade open. 

“ “Rock is the only answer,’ com- 
mented a platoon leader, as he waited 
for his jeep to be pulled from the 
mud. However, the nearest rock 
source was in Pleiku, 65 miles to the 
south over unsafe roads and the en- 
gineers could not use it. One pla- 
toon spent 10 days in the jungles 
cutting trees into 18-foot lengths, haul- 
ing them to the road and placing them 
in position for a 300-foot corduroy 
approach to the second bridge west of 
Kon Hojoa. 

“The other approach to this bridge 
was now so impassable that not even 
a bulldozer could get in to clear the 
mud. Rather than dig the necessary 
drainage ditches and smooth the ap- 
proach by hand labor, the lieutenant 
experimented with another possible 
solution. 

“Dynamite, usually used for break- 
ing up hard materials, was tried in the 
soft mud. Ankle deep in the muck, 
with rains splashing down, the en- 
gineers buried the charges and con- 
nected the firing system. 

“Warning the Montagnard natives 
fishing in the stream, the engineers 


took over and exploded the charge. 
It worked, the mud was cleared, and 
more corduroy could be installed. 

“Meanwhile, further to the west, a 
second lieutenant and his engineers 
were cutting a road through a hill 
along the Dak To River.” 

During the first three days of work, 
two bulldozer operators were only 
able to complete 10 per cent of the 
job because of the heavy rain. Six 
and an eighth inches had fallen in one 
week. 

Despite their efforts, engineers had 
not been able to keep the road in 
good repair. However, they did get 
all supplies through by using bull- 
dozers to pull the safety trucks over 
the worst parts of the road.” 

And last—a short article in the 
newspaper shows that engineering en- 
deavors of US military personnel in 
Viet Nam has its rewards, too. The 
article told how the townspeople of 
Tam Hiep held a celebration honor- 
ing engineers of the 62nd Battalion 
(construction) who had rebuilt a road 
through the small village’s market- 
place. 

“The road is part of National High- 
way 15, and they rehabilitated 1,500 
feet of it through Tam Hiep by in- 
stalling a drainage system and coat- 
ing the newly widened road with as- 
phalt paving. 

“A US colonel cut the ribbon be- 
ginning the ceremonies at the town. 
The village chief and a priest then 
presented the battalion commander 
with a certificate of achievement. 
Each engineer present had a wreath of 
flowers placed around his neck, and 
throngs of children danced and sang 
as refreshments were passed out. 

“Part of the festivities were rained 
out, but one engineer, with a small 
child on one knee, summed up the 
day’s activities by saying, ‘Things like 
this really make my Viet Nam duty 
worthwhile.” 
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Assistant DE Bob Schleider uses a variety of visual aids to conduct District 17’s public relations course. 


In PR Course 


S7 people think public rela- 
tions is a slightly questionable 
import from Madison Avenue. 

But true public relations is just as 
much at home, say, on State High- 
way 21 or anywhere else a Highway 
Department employee may be work- 
ing. 

That’s the message of a one-day 
course in public relations being con- 
ducted for employees in District 17. 

“There’s really nothing new in the 
course,” District Engineer Joe Han- 
over said. 

As a matter of fact, Assistant 
District Engineer Bob Schleider, who 
conducts the classes, sums up each 
session by pointing out that public 
relations can be distilled down into 
one single ancient truth: The Golden 
Rule. 

Why conduct such a course? 

The key word is “stimulation.” 

DE Hanover said, “This course is 
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presented to stimulate employees in 
District 17 to think about the values 
of good public relations and to prac- 
tice the principles.” 

The emphasis is on relationships 
of District 17 employees with two 
publics: the general public and 
fellow employees. 

It is the outgrowth of conversa- 


tions by Hanover and his staff last 


year. 

“Of course, we want to make 
District 17 the best district in the 
Highway Department,” Hanover 
said. “And we decided that good 
public relations was a No. 1 goal.” 

As a result, Schleider began as- 
sembling material. He drew from 
a course which District 13 had con- 
ducted, gathered ideas from Han- 
over and the district staff, pulled in 
more data from Texas A&M Uni- 
versity, and assembled ideas from 
many other sources. 


Everyone in the class participates in afternoon | 


At first, plans were to conduct 
classes for special groups of em- 
ployees: supervisors in one session, 
maintenance employees in another, 
and so on. 

“But we found it is more effective 
when we just bring in the people 
from every category,” Hanover said. 
As a result, a typical class will in- 
clude maintenance men, secretaries, 
engineers from the residencies, shop 
personnel — a cross section of all 
the employees in the district. 

Classes are held every Wednesday 
from 9 a.m. until 4 p.m. By April, 
every employee in the district will 
have attended the course. 

A typical session opens with each 
member of the group introducing 
himself. Hanover introduces the 
course briefly and Schleider takes 
over. 

He discusses the varied aspects of 
public relations. Schleider intro- 


lissions of real-world public relations situations. 
fi. 


‘LL SPENT’ 


duces the group to a 20-point self 
These include necessary 
traits for getting along with people, 
| ranging from personal appearance 

all the way to the ability to take crit- 


_ evaluation. 


icism. All are discussed in detail. 


After lunch, the accent is on par- 
Schleider distributes hy- 

pothetical situations to each student. 
_ Each one is required to discuss the 
_ public relations aspect of the situa- 


_ ticipation. 


tion he or she has drawn. 


| Schleider stresses that there are 
‘no pat answers to the situations. 
“school solutions.” 
| Instead, he urges the class to apply 

the character traits and principles of 
' good public relations discussed in 


| There are no 


the morning session. 
' A sample of the situations: 


, © “A man and his family on their 
' vacation stop by your office to com- 
| plain that a yellow truck hauling 


| gravel dropped a rock and broke his 


Iz — Ur oN 
AIM. oo OH FU. 
Me HH SMH HS 


maqam a moa 


Schleider reviews personality traits for the class, a cross section of District 17 personnel. 


windshield. You are the only one 
here to discuss it with him.” 

e “You are visiting a friend’s 
house. Knowing you work for the 
Highway Department, he shows you 
a traffic sign near his driveway that 
the Department has just erected. He 
wants it moved and he wants you to 
do something about it.” 

e “An influential citizen calls to 
complain about being cited for a vio- 
lation by the DPS. He claims the 
yellow line he crossed when he was 
getting back into the proper lane was 
‘hidden,’ and this represents a trap. 
How do you handle this?” 

The discussions start slowly. But 
before long, everyone opens up with 
comments and ideas. 

Sometimes Schleider stimulates 
more comment by changing the situ- 
ation, like a quarterback calling an 
“audible” just before the ball is 
snapped. 


By HILTON HAGAN 
Travel and Information Division 


The original situation reads: 

“You are on vacation in another 
state and you come upon a state 
maintenance crew placing hot-mix 
asphaltic concrete. While they are 
waiting for another load of hot mix 
to arrive, three men are sitting down 
‘shooting the bull. What is your 
reaction?” 

At first, the reaction is negative. 
Not good for the image of the De- 
partment, they say. 

“All right,” says Schleider, “let’s 
change it just a little bit. It’s not 
in some other state; it’s in Texas. 
And it’s your crew. It’s two o’clock 
in the afternoon and it’s 110 in the 
shade and there’s no shade. You’ve 
been working steadily all day. Now, 
maybe one of the trucks has broken 
down and this is the first real slack 
time you’ve had. Don’t you think 
you deserve a break?” 

(continued) 


MRS. BILLIE STEELEY ... 
“. . try to smile more” 


B. G. BOCKMON ... 


“~ . . admit shortcomings” 


MARION (SLIM) MITCHELL .. . 
“. . . a lasting thing” 


A DAY WELL SPENT’ 


That’s different. And the con- 
versation gets livelier. 

It’s these discussions that bring 
on an important side effect. 

“We learn a lot about our op- 
erations during this period,” 
Schleider said. “We get some 
comments as feedback that are 
very helpful sometimes.” 

Each participant is given a 10- 
point questionnaire listing factors 
relating to job satisfaction. They 
are told to rate each factor from 
one through 10 by what they con- 
sider most important. 

At the end of the course, the 
unsigned questionnaires will be 
tabulated. 

An informal survey of the re- 
sults so far, however, indicates 
that pay is, perhaps predictably, 
in first place. In the runner-up 
spot is the desire to be ‘in’ on 
things, pointing up the value of 
good communication within an 
organization. 

“We think it is a day well 
spent,” Hanover said. “These 
sessions give our people some- 


thing to think about, and they go 
back stimulated to try to commun- 
icate better with people. All in 
all, it makes for better working 
relations.” 

Those who participate in the 
course agree. M. A. Mitchell, 
sign supervisor in Bryan, says he 
thinks the course already is show- 
ing good effects. 

“I believe it’s already showing 
improvement among the workers 
and I think it will be a lasting 
thing. It will grow on them as 
they go along.” 

Mrs. Billie Steeley, secretary, 
says she appreciates that the High- 
way Department has a public re- 
lations course. 

“I haven’t been with the De- 
partment quite a year yet. I was 
glad for the chance to be made 
aware of what others in the district 
are doing. Because it was a cross 
section, we had an opportunity to 
see the many different kinds of 
situations that come up.” 

Mrs. Steeley says she thinks the 
public will notice the effects of 


the class. “People look at us as 
individuals, yet they get their 
opinion of the entire Highway 
Department by seeing us at work.” 

As for day-to-day relations with 
fellow workers, Mrs. Steeley says 
she thinks she sees evidence of 
one thing Schleider stresses in the 
course — friendliness. 

“I think we all try to smile 
more. When you see a smile, you 
are more inclined to smile your- 
self.” 

B. G. Bockmon, supervising 
resident engineer at Buffalo, said 
a big benefit was the emphasis 
placed on the importance of per- 
sonal evaluation. 

“You have to evaluate yourself, 
admit your shortcomings, before 
you can begin to improve.” 

Bockmon also was enthusiastic 
about the course in general. 

“We have a very cooperative 
bunch in our office. But I think 
the course will cause an improve- 
ment in the overall attitude toward 
our work and the people with 
whom we deal.” @ 


AWARDS 


(As of March 31, 1969) 


45 Years 


Highway Design Division 
Horace J. Warren, Staff Services Assistant 


40 Years 


District 1 

Frederick L. Sawyer, Senior Resident Engineer 
District 12 

George P. Munson Jr., Assistant District Engineer 


35 Years 


Equipment and Procurement Division 
Darleen P. Jackson, Methods Analyst 


District 8 
Willard H. Shaw, District Designing Engineer 
District 11 
James H. Nix, Engineering Technician V 
District 13 
Max F. Schurig, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
District 15 
Arthur H. Yourzik, Draftsman III 
District 17 
Emmett S. Swafford, Right of Way Appraiser III 
District 22 


R. S. O. Cox, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


30 Years 


District 3 

Booger R. Hunter, Supervising Laboratory Engineer 
District 7 

Donald N. Carlton, Supervising Designing Engineer 
District 8 

Clint Kent, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 

Frederick N. Shave, Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 12 

Rufus I. Hoke, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 14 

Cecil B. Harrison, Shop Foreman III 
District 23 
Ferrel D. Waren, Engineering Technician V 
District 24 
Jose Villanueva, Skilled Laborer 


25 Years 


District 3 
Earl P. Browning, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
District 6 
Manuel Parada, Skilled Laborer 
District 8 
William D. Miller, Maintenance Construction Foreman II 


James A. Moore, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 


District 10 
Ara T. Burton, Accountant II 
District 11 
De B. Campbell, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
District 15 
Allen W. Abshier, Skilled Laborer 
District 19 
Marvin W. Collins, Engineering Technician IV 
District 23 
Ludlow D. Allen, Right of Way Agent IV 


RETIREMENTS 


District 1 


Jack D. Johnson, Engineering Technician V 
Carl J. Williams, Accountant II 


District 6 


Prentiss C. Neill, Engineering Technician II 
Conway B. Reese, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


District 8 

Theodore R. Smith, Skilled Laborer 
District 11 

Tilmon W. Warr, Skilled Laborer 
District 12 


Arthur J. Arning, Skilled Laborer 
Clarence H. Wimberley, Skilled Laborer 


District 14 
Andrew A. Michalk, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
District 15 
William C. Lord, Engineering Technician IV 
District 18 
William C. Irick, Skilled Laborer 
District 22 
Ernest A. Boehme, Right of Way Agent IV 
District 23 
John M. Lemons, Skilled Laborer 
District 24 


Catarino H. Talavera, Skilled Laborer 
Houston Urban Office 
Ralph T. Thomas, Engineering Technician II 
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Brownwood’ Clean-Up 


he “big push” is on in Brownwood. 

The “big push” —— involvement by civic and 
service clubs during February, March, and April to 
upgrade the community —- was instigated by the Ladies 
Action Committee of the Brownwood Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Actually, it all began last September when the 


Newcomers Club agreed to sponsor the first project— 
an anti-litter campaign among the Brownwood soe 


children. 
“Money to Burn,” 


the anti-litter film produced 
Travel and Information Division, was used “as the 
springboard” to interest the children in the project. 
It was shown to all students in the high school, junior 
high school, and six elementary schools in a five-day 


ready for citizenship responsibility. 


“Our success in the elementary schools was much [i | 
I have contended all along that 
we should involve the elementary school children if _ 


more pronounced. — 


we really want to. ‘get something done to — our 


streets and highways clean. 


db Tom Taylor, director of Travel 
sion, who “says, “We ve Jon 


This was e 
and Information 


and to have a 
of a litter 


period. All told, 3,039 students saw. the film, and | si 


response was overwhelming. 


Junior high and high school students - were eked to 


do only one thing: to sign an anti-litter pledge if they — a - 


could in good conscience do so. ‘They were cautione 


not to sign the resolution if they did not feel ‘th 
could assume good ee responsibility and LS _ 
to the pledge. _. 
Many signed the Fecoluuon. declaring their inne - 
“to make every effort to refrain from being a litterbug 
on either public or private property, to encourage a 


my friends to do likewise . . . not to deface eith 


public or private property by writing or pa there- 


on or destroying same.’ 


In fact, 92.8 per cent of the elementary children : 
signed the resolution (one bound copy went to each ok 
home room), and 72.4 per cent of the junior high stu- 
: hee S Ao! a ingle a ee Hess we saw in the P 

in this entire school.’ 


dents signed, as did 80 per cent of the senior Hee 
boys and girls. 

“This tells us just one thing,” says Cate Jordan, 
executive vice president of the Brownwood Chamber 
of Commerce, “that junior high students are not yet 


3? 


Then we would lead the chi 
dren in a great big NOOOOO! One day right aft 
the NOOOOO bit, one kid hollered out, ‘My da 
throws beer cans out on the Pebyay ce 


THE WINNERS—Judges declared both posters first place and sweepstakes winners. 
The young man, Larry Keesee, represents Mrs. Faye Dunham’s fourth-grade class at West 
Elementary. The young miss is Tammie Wright, representing Esther Yell’s second-grade. 


Mrs. Archie Hallam, president of the Newcomers 
Club, stands in front of two litter trees made by 
elementary school children in Brownwood. The 
club sponsored an anti-litter campaign as part of 
their community upgrade program. The limbs of 
the mesquite tree behind her head were sprayed 
gold and the placard reads, “All that glitters is 
not gold.” 


Another outstanding poster. Response from the 
young children was overwhelming. 


Nacogdoches Sentinel, claiming — The 
average housewife will not be surprised 
at the findings of Dr. George Gallup Jr. 

. that men litter the landscape more 
than do women. 

Nationwide sampling shows that men 
cause nearly twice as much littering as 
women do... that adults between 21 
and 35 discard roadside debris three times 
more than persons over 50, and nearly 
twice as much as those between 35 and 
49 ... hubby drops his clothes, cig- 
arette butts, and other trash anywhere 
around the house, and the good house- 
keeps have to clean it up. If the men do 
it at home, how much more likely are 
they to do it along the highways? Nobody 
has kept any statistics, but it is certain 
that women buy more car litter bags than 
do men. 


Beaumont Journal, declaring — Texas 
pride is given a new lift in a report that 
when the Interstate Highway system is 
completed in the mid-1970’s, Texas will 
have 3,165 miles, or about 900 miles 
more than any other state. 

Texas should have more miles of high- 
way than other states, for the simple 
reason that the state has more room for 
roads. With the exception of Alaska, of 
course. But Alaska doesn’t need many 
highways since Alaskans have so few 
places to go. 


Corpus Christi Times, stating — Con- 
struction of a new bridge over the Intra- 
coastal Canal in the John F. Kennedy 
Memorial Causeway leading to Padre 
Island is tentatively scheduled to begin 
sometime late this year. 

The Texas Highway Commission has 
approved nearly $3 million for the con- 
struction of a new high-level bridge in 
the causeway, four bridges over passes 
cutting through Mustang Island and Padre 
Islands and improvements to Park Road 
22 leading to the National Seashore. 

Rebuilding of the bridges and ap- 
proaches at the passes through the island 
is expected to correct a serious erosion 
problem that has developed during the 
last year or more. 
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Corpus Christi Caller, reporting—Almost 
one million motor vehicles crossed the 
John F. Kennedy Memorial Causeway to 
sample Padre Island’s sun, surf, and sand 


in 1968. This was 81 per cent more 
than the number which traveled to the 
recreational fun spot in 1967. 

It was also the first full year in which 
the facility was toll-free. 


Amarillo News, asking “‘Whodunit?’’— 
We didnt do it. And we know you 
wouldn't do it! So who did? 

The question is valid. The place is the 
latest new stretch of four-lane highway 
between Amarillo and the Canadian River. 
Maybe it’s been in use for two months, 
maybe a few more. 

But all the evidence is plainly visible 
that the litterbugs have passed that way 
already, spreading their ugliness. 

The highway embankments are beau- 
tifully terraced, carefully seeded to pre- 
vent erosion. The grass shows just a 
faint green, but the drains and sides of 
the road gleam alive with beer bottles, 
plastic cups—you know, all the trash that 
accumulates from open car windows. 

They must have done it. Now if we 
only knew who THEY are, we'd tell them 
a thing or three, wouldn’t you? 


Big Spring Herald, editorially — The 
southwest quadrant of the FM 7/00 im- 
provement program has now been ac- 
cepted by the Texas Highway Department. 

This is a road that not only serves a 
great need now, but in the years ahead 
will be increasingly important in moving 
a growing volume of cross-town traffic 
. . . Big Spring and Howard County are to 
be congratulated for setting the stage 
and the Texas Highway Department sin- 
cerely thanked for providing this enduring 
public service. 


Temple Telegram, datelined Belton— 
The Texas Highway Department now has 
its share of money needed to convert 
Highway 190 from the city limits of 
Copperas Cove to the west gate of Fort 
Hood into a four-lane controlled access 
highway. 


Hughes Springs Bee, demanding im- 
mediate action in noting that—drinking 
drivers figure in from 40 to 50 per cent 
of fatal Texas highway accidents .. . We 
feel that public indignation and law en- 
forcement agencies ought to keep tight- 
ening the screws until the problem of 
drunk drivers becomes insignificant . . 

We would suggest that Breathalyzers, 
which cost about $1,000 each, be stand- 
ard equipment on all highway patrol cars 
and patrolmen be given authority to spot- 
check drivers . . . fines to be increased 
and make the third conviction a_ peni- 
tentiary offense . . . confiscation of car 
license plates of the driver. 

If this all sounds a bit stiff, consider 


for a moment the picture of a family of peo- 


ple mangled in a ball of crumpled steel. 


Titus County Tribune, writing — The 
Highway Department should be com- 
mended for their fast response this week 
to the fatal crash at “coffin corner’... 
but they are not to be congratulated 
because it came after seven persons had 
been killed at that intersection. 

Once before we had a four-way stop 
sign at this intersection and during the 
months it was there we had no serious 
accidents. We hope that once more the 
four-way stop sign will cool the traffic 
down until that corner becomes safe. 

However, |! think we should start plan- 
ning for an overpass at this intersection. 


Wichita Falls Times, noting — Wichita 
Falls had a valid petition to present the 
Texas Highway Commission last week in 
Austin, and the response from the com- 
missioners was in kind. 

This city is not yet on a designated 
Interstate Highway System route, the only 
metropolitan center in Texas and one of 
the few in the nation that isn’t. The 
commission has promised to recommend 
to the US Department of Transportation 
that the Red River Expressway between 
Red River south skirting Burkburnett to 
Wichita Falls be designed as the Texas 
portion of an extension of Interstate 44 
from Oklahoma City via Lawton to Red 
River Expressway. 


A LONG SHOT of one of the structures on a 5.8-mile IH 
10 section in Houston officially dedicated December 20. 


Photographs by F. W. Brown 


THE FOUR HORSEMEN OF IH 10 survey their handiwork. From leff, Harold 
Grissom, supervising resident engineer; A, C. Keyser, urban engineer-manager; 
Ray Vansickle, construction engineer; and Bill Ward, design engineer. 


73 Cal cee | 72,000 motorists 
are moving along one of Hous- 
ton’s busiest freeways — the Katy 
Freeway — with greater ease, thanks 
to completion of another segment of 
TH 10. 

Dedicated December 20, the 5.8- 
mile section extends from IH 610 west 
loop to IH 45. The 10-lane express- 
way takes motorists from the west side 
of town into the heart of the city. In 
fact, with its completion, motorists 
can drive from the west side of Hous- 
ton to the southeast side—non stop— 
by changing from IH 10 to IH 45 in 
the Spaghetti Bowl area. 

The dedication ribbon was snipped 
by dignitaries with the giant wooden 
scissors traditionally used for Houston 
area ceremonies. The ribbon was cut 
by City Councilman Robert Webb 
with the help of Gilbert Turner and 
Earl C. Calkins, incoming and out- 
going chairmen, respectively, of the 
chamber of commerce highway com- 
mittee. 

“One reason we are particularly 
proud of this new stretch,” says Bill 
Ward, urban designing engineer, “is 
that about a mile and a half of it is 
depressed. This is a superior design, 
making it easier for cars exiting off 
the freeway to decelerate and cars 
entering the freeway to accelerate. 
Furthermore, noise from traffic on the 
depressed section is less disturbing to 
abuting property owners.” 

The flush asphalt median, deline- 
ated by red tile jiggle bars spaced 
every 50 feet, gives the entire 5.8-mile 
segment a clean-looking surface. The 
center section, separated by a rigid 
guardrail, provides motorists-in-need 
with 10-foot emergency lanes. The 
bumping noise made by tire contact 
with the jiggle bars tells absentminded 
motorists straying on the median to 
return to the driving lanes — another 
example of the Texas Highway De- 
partment’s efforts to insure the safety 
of motorists. 
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Duplicate 
Titles Available 


Approximately seven million license plates will be 
purchased by Texas motorists this year, says Bob 
Townsley, director of Motor Vehicle Division. The 
new Texas tags—black legend on silver reflective 
sheeting—went on sale February 3 and must be dis- 
played by April 1. 7 

Plates for passenger cars cost $12.30, $22.30, or 
$30.30, depending on the weight of the automobile. 

A certificate of title and a 1968 Texas license receipt 
must be presented for each set purchased. In case 
the title certificate has been lost, duplicates may be 
purchased from Motor Vehicle Division for 25 cents. 

Motor Vehicle Division is the Department’s oldest 
division. Since this is the period when it is uppermost 


raffic congestion and related problems—long a 
T concern of those involved with highway develop- 
ment—may benefit by recent federal action. 

For instance, the way has been cleared for the 
Texas Highway Department and Texas cities to par- 
ticipate in a new federal program to increase the traffic 
capacity of city streets without major construction. 
The Texas Highway Commission has directed the state 
highway engineer to initiate planning and enter into 
negotiations with eligible cities wishing to participate 
in the Traffic Operations Program for Increasing 
Capacity and Safety (TOPICS). TOPICS is designed 
to employ traffic engineering techniques in urban 
areas to reduce congestion, speed up the flow of 
vehicles, and improve safety. 

The program was inaugurated in 1967, but no 
additional funds were available for its implementation. 
Regularly apportioned federal-aid highway funds were 
used. However, the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1968 
authorized expenditure of $200 million for TOPICS 
for both 1970 and 1971, to be matched by state 
funds on a 50-50 basis. 

At present, priority for funds is given to larger 
urban areas where traffic congestion is most critical. 
@ 

Researchers are seeking a priority system for buses 
on clogged city streets. A computer will electronically 
analyze traffic flow demands and adjust signals to 
minimize delays. Passenger-laden buses will have 
priority over comparatively empty automobiles. Stat- 
istics show the average automobile carries 1.5 persons. 
The average loaded bus carries about 40 passengers. 


in motorist’s minds, here are some little-known facts 
about the division.* : | 
@ The Registration Division of the Highway De- 
partment was created in 1917 and charged with the 
responsibility of collecting registration fees and register- 
ing vehicles. During that first year, more than 200,000 — 
vehicles were registered by the initial staff of 10 — 
employees. In 1941, the Certificate of Title Division 
was created to handle titles, the job formerly per- 
formed by the Department of Public Safety. Then, in 
1945, this division was merged with the Registration 
Division under the new name of Motor Vehicle 
Division. a .,r—— 
@ Average registration fee in the early days was 35 _ 
cents per horsepower with a $7.50 minimum fee. At — 
this 1917 rate, one of today’s cars with 325 horse- — 
power would cost $113.75 to register! Fortunately, 
the horsepower fee was abolished in 1929 and the 
registration rate since has been based solely on a 


The first 12 volumes of a projected 17-volume High- 
way Safety Program Manual designed to provide 
guidance to state and local communities on preferred 
highway safety practices have been released by former 
Federal Highway Administrator Lowell K. Birdwell. 

(Ed. Note: The Encyclopaedia Britannica compacts 
man’s knowledge into 20 volumes!) 

6 


Maximum aid to state highway departments to 
develop future urban freeway corridors and multiple 
uses of highway rights of way was authorized by 
Federal Highway Administrator L. K. Bridwell before 
he left office. Joint development is thought to be a 
way to get the most benefit from the public investment 
in highway facilities. Joint development is most 
simply described as coordinated actions by the high- 
way agency, local governments, and others to develop 
a corridor so communities can use space above, below, 
and alongside urban freeways for parks, recreation 
areas, office buildings, apartments, etc. 

® 


The way has been cleared for states to apply for 
federal financial assistance in building fringe parking 
lots to keep automobiles outside downtown areas and 
reduce rush-hour traffic jams. 

The government has approved some pilot projects 
for cities of more than 50,000 population whereby 
states can acquire land alongside federal-aid highways 
for the parking lots. This will be coordinated with 
existing or planned public transportation facilities 


graduated weight scale. In 1968, the average reg- 
istration fee for a passenger car was $17.56. _ 

@ Early license plates were supplied by the auto- 
mobile owner and numbers remained the same year 
after year, but a metal seal was issued annually to 
prove registration. These plates were manufactured 
commercially in Missouri and Minnesota until 1935 
when prisoners at Huntsville began producing the 
state’s license plates. Today, Texas license plates 
(with the exception of personalized ones) cost 42 
cents a pair to produce. 

@ In 1933, license plates were inadvertently issued 
in the colors of The University of Texas—-orange and 
white. Two years later, the plates were maroon and 
white in deference to Texas A&M. 

_ @ Motor Vehicle Division issues approximately 

10,000 titles per day. 


*Source: “The History of Automobile Registration in Texas” 
by R. K. Wimberley. 


To Upgrade Highways 


Supplementary Program Passed 


The Texas Highway Commission has approved a 
supplementary $214 million consolidated highway 
program to upgrade the state’s highway system. 

The program supplements the two-year 1969-70 
program adopted by the Commission in December, 
1967. That program totalled $389 million for work 
on 1,667.6 miles of US- and state-numbered highways 
and purchase of right of way along 557 miles of the 
highway system. 

The supplementary program includes construction 
and reconstruction of 1,511.3 miles of roads and high- 
ways to cost $205.8 million. In addition, $8.2 million 
will be devoted to purchase of right of way on 313.4 
miles. 

The Highway Commission allotted $550 thousand 
to initiate construction on the new Chamizal Highway 
in El Paso County. Congress authorized $8 million 
for construction of this new highway after the Chamizal 
strip was ceded to Mexico to end a long-standing 
border dispute resulting from relocation of the Rio 
Grande River in El Paso. An initial Congressional 
appropriation of $4 million was intended to finance all 
of the right of way and part of the construction cost, 
which probably ultimately will be financed on a 50-50 
cost-share basis. 

The supplementary program also includes $18.6 
million for 561.8 miles of state-numbered highways— 
which will be financed with “pure” state funds. 

The state will share the cost on a 50-50 basis with 


the Federal government of 594.9 miles of primary 


highways to cost $127 million, 67.8 miles of urban 
construction to cost $28.3 million, and 283.7 miles 


of secondary highways to cost $31.4 million. The 


program is designed to utilize Federal-aid from the 
Highway Trust Fund which is derived from taxes 
levied on highway users. 

The combined two-year program now totals $603.4 
million for construction and purchase of right of way 
on the state’s “bread and butter” highway system. 
The US- and state-numbered highways are the con- 
necting links between the state’s major markets, and 
carry more than 40 per cent of all motor vehicle 
traffic in Texas. 

Upgrading the primary and secondary systems is 
expected to contribute materially to increased safety 
on the state’s highways, the Commission said. @ 
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LEGISLATURE 


COMMENDS 
TRAVEL PROGRAM 


Governor Preston Smith signed a joint legislative resolution on February 


4 praising the Texas Highway Department for its collateral program to 


promote recreational and vacation travel in Texas. The concurrent resolu- 
tion, sponsored in the House by Representative Vernon Stewart of Wichita 
Falls and in the Senate by Senator Jack Hightower of Vernon, reads as 


follows: 


WHEREAS, The Texas Highway 
Department, through its Travel and 
Information Division, is charged with 
conducting the collateral phase of of- 
ficial efforts to develop to the fullest 
the rich potential for tourism in the 
State of Texas: and 

WHEREAS, For the third consecu- 
tive year, tourism in Texas has set 
new highs for the number of out-of- 
state visitors; and for the third con- 
secutive year the value of tourism to 
the economy of Texas has surpassed 
the billion-dollar mark. In 1968 
tourism enriched economic benefits 
accruing to the state, and to its citi- 
zens, by approximately $1.5 billion. 
In addition, the many-faceted col- 
lateral travel development program 
conducted by the Texas Highway 
Department has contributed enor- 
mously to the dramatic growth of the 
visitor industry in Texas; and 

WHEREAS, Many visitors gain 
their important first favorable impres- 
sions of Texas from trained travel 
counselors staffing Texas Highway 
Department Tourist Bureaus at nine 
key highway gateways to the state; 
and trained, professional travel coun- 
selors are available to assist other 
thousands of tourists at a visitor’s cen- 
ter in the State Capitol. A similar 
professional staff assists visitors to the 
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exciting and instructive new Roy Bean 
Visitor Center and Cactus Garden at 
Langtry, which is operated by the 
Texas Highway Department; and 

WHEREAS, The Texas Highway 
Department affords travel counseling 
services by mail to hundreds of thou- 
sands of other potential visitors who 
write for information about vacation 
opportunities in Texas. To provide 
attractive, descriptive literature for use 
by the bureaus, the visitor’s centers, 
and in reply to nearly 400,000 mail 
inquiries annually, the Texas High- 
way Department produces 44 different 
travel-oriented materials; and some 
7.3 million pieces of descriptive litera- 
ture are distributed by the Texas High- 
way Department each year, more than 
half of which is produced by the 
department. The remainder is sup- 
plied by other tourist-oriented organi- 
zations in Texas; and 

WHEREAS, The Texas Highway 
Department’s popular sound and color 
motion picture, “Texas — Land of 
Contrast,” has been viewed by more 
than 23 million people in all 50 States 
and many foreign countries. Color- 
ful, informative slide programs are 
supplied annually by the Texas High- 
way Department for showing to more 
than 500 civic groups, schools, and 
other organizations; and 


WHEREAS, The Texas Highway 
Department participated in the estab- 
lishment of 10 Texas Travel Trails, 
and it has produced descriptive folders 
on each one. The department plans 
to produce sound-and-slide programs 
on each of the 10 trails; and 

WHEREAS, The Texas Highway 
Department prepares and maintains 
attractive displays at 30 safety rest 
areas on the Interstate Highway net- 
work, each display portraying in- 
formation of interest to the visitor, 
both on a statewide scope, and on 
points of interest in the areas nearby. 
The department has built, or has pro- 
grammed for construction, more than 
100 boat ramps on Texas waterways 
for the convenience of water sports 
enthusiasts; and 

WHEREAS, The Texas Highway 
Department has developed special 
hospitality seminars which are con- 
ducted in tourist-conscious communi- 
ties for the benefit of waitresses, serv- 
ice station attendants, retail sales peo- 
ple, and others who come into per- 
sonal contact with visitors, thus lend- 
ing valuable advice and instruction to 
these ambassadors of the community; 

WHEREAS, The Texas Highway 
Department played a leading role in 
establishing, and conducting, the an- 
nual Texas Travel Counselors Con- 
ference for the improvement of pro- 
fessional skills of counselors, both in 
the public and private sectors of 
travel development activity; and 

WHEREAS, The Texas Highway 
Department has achieved national 
honors in recognition of its efforts, 
most recently having received the 
1968 Merit Award of the National 
Association of Travel Organizations; 
now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED by the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the 61st Legislature, 
the Senate concurring, That the Texas 
Highway Department be officially 
commended for its effective and ef- 
ficient conduct of the collateral phase 
of the official program to encourage, 
extend and develop the visitor industry 
in the State of Texas. 


Safety Features Spotlighted 


Age concept for highway 
safety has proved the basis for 


a second major professional award to 
Texas highway engineers. 

In 1966 Leon Hawkins, a Texas 
Highway Department maintenance en- 
gineer, was honored for originating 
the breakaway sign concept. Hawkins 
was accorded the Hewes Award by the 
Western Association of State High- 
way Officials in recognition of his 
totally new concept to save lives when 
moving vehicles strike fixed objects. 

And Dr. Teddy J. Hirsch, director 
of the Structural and Research De- 
partment of Texas Transportation 
Institute, Texas A&M University, was 
awarded the 1968 Paul Gray Hoff- 
man Award in January for outstanding 
professional service in highway safety. 
The Hoffman Award is sponsored by 
the Automotive Safety Foundation. 

Dr. Hirsch was cited particularly 
for having “provided design criteria 
for breakaway sign supports and lum- 
inaire poles, impact attenuation de- 
vices for bridge ends and other solid 
fixtures, and guard rail innovations 
for restoring colliding vehicles to the 
motorists’ control.” All have been 
developed under research projects 
sponsored by the Texas Highway De- 
partment in cooperation with the US 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

Both the breakaway sign supports 
and breakaway luminaire poles involve 
a precept originated by Hawkins. 
Until Hawkins expressed his break- 
away concept, safety research had 
been directed toward impact attenua- 
tion devices to minimize the effect of 
moving vehicles striking fixed objects. 

Hawkins reasoned that damage 
could be minimized — and_ lives 
saved — if a fixed sign support could 
be made to swing free when struck, 
permitting the vehicle to be brought 


under control after passing safely 
“through” or under it. He suggested 
this precept to the Highway Depart- 
ment Research Committee, which 
thought so well of it that it was rec- 
ommended for a project assignment at 
the Texas Transportation Institute. 

Til researchers, . under Hirsch’s 
direction, developed practical models 
through various levels of refinement. 
Industry cooperation was invited to 
develop suitable steels for higher ef- 
ficiency of the hinging action on the 
supports. 

Both the breakaway concept and 
working designs proved an unqualified 
success. The Highway Department 
installed the first field-test breakaway 
sign on November 5, 1965, near Beau- 
mont. 

Within 15 hours the breakaway 
concept had saved its first life when 
the sign was struck by a vehicle bear- 
ing one passenger besides the driver. 
Neither received a scratch, and vehicle 
damage was minimal. One driver had 
died a short time earlier when his ve- 
hicle struck a conventional fixed-sup- 
port sign at the same location. 

During the next three years more 
than 150 vehicles struck breakaway 
signs along Texas highways, with only 
one reported fatality — and _ that 
doubtfully attributed to failure of the 
sign to perform as anticipated. In 
1964 more than 220 Texans died in 
collisions with fixed objects. 

Breakaway sign supports now are 
required by Bureau of Public Roads 
on federal-aid highway construction. 

So Hawkins and Dr. Hirsch — the 
one the originator of the concept, the 
other the leader in research develop- 
ment — have been honored for the 
part they have played in saving 
hundreds, perhaps even thousands of 
lives. 
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»om > Rubberized 


A. T. Wacasey, chief inspector in District 5, demonstrates the elasticity 
of polymerized asphalt placed on US 87 in 1961. Wacasey, six feet three, 
reaches to about eight feet as the asphalt strings from the stick in his hand. 


istrict 5 may have a concrete, or asphalt as it 
were, claim to the best investment ever made 
in a seal coat job. 

A 10-mile section of rubberized asphalt was applied 
to US 87 in Lubbock County in 1961 and has been, 
for all practical purposes, maintenance-free ever since. 
Only a squeegee seal had to be added to the shoulders 
in 1966. That should be a Highway Department 
record for seal coats. 

This particular section of US 87, from the traffic 
circle in Lubbock to the Lynn County line, has been 
upgraded over the years as traffic demands grew. 
When the concrete highway was built in 1931, it had 
an 18-foot roadway. In 1942 a nine-foot flexible 
base shoulder was added to each side, and the whole 
surface was overlaid with hot mix asphaltic concrete. 
By 1961 the shoulders were badly alligatored and 
numerous cracks had appeared in the surface. 

“We decided to use a polymerized alphalt, as an 
experiment, to bring the highway -up to standards,” 
District Maintenance Engineer James King said re- 
cently. “We used an OA-135 with 2 per cent dry 
rubber power added. The Cosden Refinery in Big 
Spring provided the mixture.” 

Applying the seal coat took three days. On the 
first day, asphalt was placed at the average rate of 
0.324 gallon per square yard and covered with type A, 
grade special (old grade 5 adjusted) aggregate at the 
rate of one cubic yard per 93 square yards. The last 
two days the rate was one cubic yard per 105 square 
yards. Excess aggregate from the first day’s work was 
swept off, eliminating the flying stone problem. 

King said the polymerized asphalt costs 11 cents 
per gallon more than the regular OA-175, but no 
additional aggregate had to be added during the 
summer months. Bleeding did not exist even in the 
wheel paths. He said additional aggregate has had 
to be added to all other projects in the district to 
prevent bleeding, and the sections of highway have to 
be resealed within four or five years. In addition, 
normal maintenance repairs have to be made. 

“Therefore,” concludes King, “it is our confirmed 
opinion that the polymerized asphalt on higher traffic 
roadways is preferred because of its lasting qualities 
with little or no maintenance. It’s more economical 
in the long run.” @ 


This joint material has not required 
seal coat was placed in 1961. 


additional 


maintenance since the 


Asphalt Proves Durable 


This is a representative section of US 87 showing the excellent surface condition. Average daily traffic varies from 4,350 to 8,870 at the Lynn County line. 
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Built in 1931, this concrete section of US 87 near Lubbock was a whopping 18-foot road. 
: way. Shoulders were added in 1942, bringing the width up to its present 36 feet. 


To and From Our Readers 


Finley Had the Answers 

I. H. (Ike) Crutcher, retired main- 
tenance engineer from District 10, 
writes: 

I greatly enjoy the reminiscences of 
George Finley in Texas Highways. 
During his tenure as state maintenance 
engineer we always looked forward to 
his visits in our district. 

In 1943, floods washed out several 
bridges along the Sabine River, and 
one over Lake Fork Creek between 
Quitman and Alba. We advised Dis- 
trict Engineer A. C. Gentry and his 
assistant, Jed Robinson, who were in 
Austin. A. C. said he would try to 
bring George Finley back with him to 
have the benefit of his advice. 

When they arived in Tyler, quite a 
delegation of us headed for Wood 
County — A. C., George, Jed, and 
one or two other “experts” from Aus- 
tin. The bridge across the creek was 
1,100 feet long with a clear width of 
10 feet with two turnouts to allow one 
wagon (it had been built when most of 
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the traffic was mule drawn) to pass. 
It was supported on small I-beams set 
on concrete pedestals with I-beam 
caps and stringers and wooden deck. 
Flood waters had lifted it and depos- 
ited it downstream upside down. 
Some of the sections were lodged in 
trees and some were on the ground. 
It was quite discouraging. 

The Austin brass and local brains 
hemmed and hawed, each waiting for 
someone else to make the first sug- 
gestion. Finally, George Finley turned 
to Pete Donahoe, the county fore- 
man, and asked, “Pete, what do you 
suggest?” 

“It looks like a duck on its back 
with its feet in the air,” answered Don- 
ahoe. “But if you'll send me Cliff 
Hitt and get me a dragline, we'll set 
it back in a hurry.” 

George turned to the rest of the 
crowd and said, “What are we wasting 
time here for? Get a dragline for 
Pete and let him put it back in place. 


Let’s go.” We did and Pete and Cliff did. 


That was the way George Finley 
operated. His practicality endeared 
him to all of us in the field. It might 
be added that draglines were luxuries 
few districts owned until after World 
War II. Cliff Hitt was the district 
floating bridge gang foreman. ‘The 
story of those foremen who did our 
bridge repair — and construction — 
in the Twenties and Thirties with “Joe 
Heaver” pile drivers powered by mules 
would make unbelievable reading for 
some of the modern bridge engineers. 
They were a breed apart. 


Moved to New Mexico 

Oscar Crain, DE in Lubbock, 
writes: 

Just received the new 1969 High- 
way Travel Map, and I must tell you 
an amusing incident that occurred 
with the 1968 map. When the 1968 
map came out, I kidded Chili (DE 
C. W. Smith, Amarillo) about being 
moved clear out of Texas into New 
Mexico. Then I heard another story 
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NEVER MIND \F ITS LEANING... THE FizstT MOWER THAT 
COMES FROM THAT WAY WILL STRAIGHTEN {IT UP," 


that’s supposed to be the absolute 
truth. 

Two deputies from Shreveport were 
instructed to go to Dumas to pick up 
a prisoner. They were handed a high- 
way map and told to go to Amarillo 
and on to Dumas. The deputies duti- 
fully headed west and went right on 
through Post, Brownfield, Plains, and 
headed for Amarillo, but when they 
got to Roswell, New Mexico, they 
decided something was wrong. They 
called their office and said, “We are 
lost. We are in New Mexico and we 
are not plumb sure where Amarillo 
ia 

Crain adds this footnote: “Basically, 
I think it is a good map and more 
readable than the old one, but that 
doesn’t keep Chili from being a resi- 
dent of New Mexico.” 


Record-Breaking Tourist Year 
Latest travel news from the Travel 
and Information Division’s monthly 
newsletter, Travel Log: In prompt 
response to an item in the January 
Travel Log, the Sinclair Auto Tour 
Service in Rockefeller Center, New 
York City, requested a set of Texas 
travel posters for display, plus some 
Highway Department travel litera- 


ture. Looks like we can count Rocke- 
feller Center as another “tourist 
bureau” advertising the varied travel 
attractions of Texas . . . Barricades 
are down on Ranch Road 1. In fact 
they’ve disappeared altogether. Sight- 
seers are welcome to drive by LBJ 
Ranch any time . . . Year-end reports 
are coming in from tourist bureaus in- 
dicating another record-breaking year 
in the tourist business. For instance, 
Dale Sowder says the Gainesville 
bureau experienced a 30.7 per cent 
increase in out-of-state tourists during 
the last quarter of 1968 over 1967. 


Son of “Design for Understanding”’ 

A story in the November issue of 
Texas Highways, “Design for Under- 
standing,” describing a meeting held 
for new maintenance employees in 
District 7 (San Angelo), was the basis 
for a similar conference held in Lub- 
bock in January. 

J. D. Willson, maintenance con- 
struction superintendent, says the 
meeting was based in part on the 
“fertile brain of District Fiscal Officer 
Bill Warren” and the magazine story. 
Seventy-six attended the meeting and 
52 of those had begun work after Sep- 
tember 1, 1968. 


WELCOME—Receptionist ‘Mrs. ollaan Be District 13 in Yoakum, hee a 


smile and a 196? hahwey m 


ft peters ue 


by district | headquarters. 


District Engineer Oscar Crain wel- 
comed the new employees and spoke 
about public relations, debt and equip- 
ment responsibility. Assistant DE H. 
Bruce Bryan pledged the help of the 
district headquarters staff in answer- 
ing questions. Willson spoke on 
safety as it pertains to employees. 
Warren explained insurance, retire- 
ment, vacation, sick leave, salaries, 
and holidays. 

Crain says they will have another 
meeting in May. 

“We think this meeting was cer- 
tainly worth a lot to our employees,” 
says Crain, “and it may be one way 
to combat the rapid labor turnover we 
have experienced in the past several 
years.” 


Award for Earl 

Earl Wyatt, assistant district en- 
gineer at Yoakum, was honored by the 
Capitol Area Council of Boy Scouts 
with a 1968 Silver Beaver Citation in 
Austin last month. Wyatt was among 
seven recipients at the awards dinner 
on February 3. He served as Scout- 
master of Troop 225 in Yoakum from 
1958 to 1968, when he retired to 
serve as Neighborhood Commissioner 
and as a trainer for Boy Scout leaders. 


Ben Lednicky has a knack for spotting unusual 


signs, but this one has to top them all. We can 


- see oe need for a used casket, but ies one? 
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ready planned on spending our winter 
in Florida where no saltwater fishing 
license is required and there are 
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® I wanted to let you know that 
you have two employees who have 
my undying gratitude. I had an acci- 
dent on Highway 24 between Decatur 
and Denton on January 15. 


the Highway Patrol and remained with 


me until the Patrol car arrived. I 
especially appreciated this, since I was _ 
Please convey my thanks to 


alone. 
Ronnie Dunn and Herman Clark. 


Mrs. Siler F aulkner 


_ Denton 


iting friends and relatives. 
tremely courteous. 
tering any of many states. 


for planning future trips. 


with Dallas-Fort Worth traffic. 
cern for travelers. 


up the good work. 


yards, 
bic. etc, 
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Fortu- _ 
nately for me, these two men came by | 
almost immediately. They called for — 
on the north end of the a 
_ miles north of Rockport. _ 


_ ballyhoo about the free fishing pier 
and the increase in traffic and tourists 


that someone could not see the public 
© We spent five days in Texas vis- 
The per- 
sonnel at the tourist bureau were ex-— 
This is the nicest 
reception we have experienced on en- 


- interests. 


ern half of the bridge for night fishing 
The ma- 
terial is so good we plan to keep it 
it like that. The southern end is long ha 
a Georgia 
_ for many years to come, so ‘there is no- 
® In driving Aneough Texas. en 
route to Shreveport, Louisiana, I 
stopped at one of Texas’ tourist bu- 
reaus out of curiosity and because i . 
feared repeating my first encounter — 7 
len 
joyed the Highway Department’s con- _ 
It’s a se 5 pe 
states don’t offer the same help. Keep 
_ es fey fours : : sure 
that the cost of fishing “does” oe 
. into their budget. 
© The highways o Toa are de- 

pressingly ugly — billboards, junk- 
beer cans, gasoline stations, — 
: fourth winter in this area, and am 


Lafayette, Louisiana - Cee to ‘say our last. 


“Waukon, Towa 


hundreds of free fishing piers and 
bridges with catwalks to fish from. 
By the way, the weather is more pleas- 
ant in Florida, too. 
A Tourist 
Rockport 
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the Traveling Public 


_ © Ihe only. thing bigger than Texas 
_ . a the heart of its people. We stopped — 

® (Fd. Note: Ihe following letter at the tourist bureau for information 
was written to the Texas Parks and about car repairs. We were treated 
Wildlife Department and a copy ae very well al McLarty Ford in Texar- 
to the Highway Department.) — 7 kK y were - most fair and ef- 
_ SHAME ON YOU! For your re- 
cent decision to allow the concession: 
aire to charge for the fishing rights — 


When the: new bridge + was ‘opened 
several years ago, there was. much 


to the area, t worked out, however, 


fish for free, forgetting about the in- 
crease ‘in tourist trade and the Toca 


- Lights were aetalled 6 on ee south 


and a cover charge was placed. ‘This: - 
is understandable. But why not leave | 15- as stay i in Teme we 


2s to Daley oo 


enough — fo. accommodate - fishermen 


need for lights” on the northern hal 
oF an. ‘excuse to charge for fishin 
there. Mt a ee wants to take oe 


2 eee centers Cae | 
henever I ae a chance. | 


You: have taken 
away their pleasure and a it e 
one concessionaire. _ 
As to the writer, this has ben our 


ve have a : oe : 


IN MEMORIAM 


A District 20 employee, Ray Shaw, 57, failed to 
return from a fishing trip December 26. His body 
was recovered 36 days later from the Sam Rayburn 
Reservoir. The following tribute to Ray Shaw from 
his co-workers in Beaumont is more than a tribute 
to one man — it is a tribute to all maintenance men 
serving throughout the state. 


Ray Shaw devoted 33 years of his life to the service 
of the people of Texas. He was a native of Jasper 
County where he began his career with the Depart- 
ment. He was transferred to Beaumont and served 
for many years as maintenance construction super- 
visor for the Beaumont area. 

The title does not adequately reflect the responsi- 
bilities and importance of this job. Those who serve 
in this capacity throughout the state are subject to 
call at any hour of the day or night. Together with 
their maintenance forces they must confront and solve 
the problems, regardless of the circumstances involved. 

The greatest demands on the stamina, loyalty, and 
courage of these men comes during periods of emer- 
gency — storms, floods, iced highways, accidents, and 
of any conditions to which an answer must be found 
to make the way safe for the traveling public. ‘These 
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guardians of the highways must work hardest on those 
occasions when most of us are seeking sanctuary from 
the hazards and fury of the elements. 

Ray Shaw had a deep, abiding sense of responsi- 
bility and always appeared at his best during periods 
of trial and stress. His dependability and his calm, 
deliberate self-control, together with his organizational 
ability, inspired the confidence and loyalty of those 
who worked under his direction. His team was noted 
for getting the job done. 

Much of Ray’s service was during the ‘hard’ years 
when adequate money, materials, and machines were 
simply not available, and yet Ray and others like him 
managed to surmount the obstacles. 

Ray had a deep concern for the welfare of the 
people he served, and he never lost his sense of humor 
or his easy, ready smile. He was especially blessed 
with the patient understanding and encouragement of 
his wife Sybil. 

To his family and friends, Ray Shaw has left a 
priceless legacy of faith, moral courage, and devo- 
tion to duty which we shall always cherish. We know 
that equally devoted maintenance personnel through- 
out our great state of Texas will stand a little taller 
because of Ray’s example. 
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